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Memorabilia. 
IN the interesting group of articles which 


compose the December number of Anti- | 


quity will be found an account by the Editor, 


from the French of M. Henri Labouret, of a | 


system of writing invented and established 
in use within the first decades of the present 
century. The inventor is Sultan Njoya, who 
died in 1932, ruler of Bamoun in the Came- 
roons. 
was first revealed to the world at large in 
1907, by a German missionary named 
Goehring ; it has since been studied by several 
other writers. The Sultan would seem to 
have had no other purpose in view than the 
improvement of his people. 
his mind on the task of creating suitable 


signs over a long period, and, with the help | 


of some of his court officials, drew up pre- 
liminary lists of those fixed upon, changing 
and simplifying them as time went on. Most 
fortunately, Goehring and later Clapot, a 
Frenchman, came across some of these and 


preserved them; and four illustrations of the | 


early state of the script show that, to start | 


frankly, and cleverly, ideo- | psychological conceptions, though he himself 


with, it was 
graphic. By 1907, however, some simplifica- 
tion had been effected, and from 1910 onwards 


the Sultan laboured at further and further | 
1918—gradually | 


simplification, until by 
changing from ideographic to phonetic value 
—the signs had developed into a true alpha- 
bet. A syllabic stage preceded the final 
alphabetic development. Half-a-dozen words 
illustrate the four recognized stages of the 
progress. 
419 forms ; the second 286; the third 204, and 
then there were two tables of seventy each, of 
which the second lot were very highly sim- 
Plified. These last are still in use in the 
palace of Foumban. The great interest of 


the script. as M. Labouret points out, lies in 
the light it throws first on the native intelli- 
gence of a people which would be described as 
“ primitive ’’ or “‘ backward ’’; next, on the 





His invention dates from 1900, and | 


He concentrated | 


The first table of signs contained 


possibilities it suggests of a change of culture 
more rapid than has commonly been allowed 
for, consequent not on imitation in detail 
but on the independent working out of one 
root idea; and thirdly, on some too little re- 
garded factors in the general problem of dif- 
fusion. Besides illustrations of the script, 
we have a photograph of Sultan Njoya on 
his throne and the reproduction of a curious 
Bamoun painting of a sultan. 


LOOKING through the Revue de Paris for 
Dec. 1, we came across M. Marcel 


Thibaut’s criticism of the new volumes of 


M. Jules Romains’ ‘ Les Hommes de bonne 
volonté,’ which contains some remarks applic- 
able, as we think, to the modern novel in 
general. M. Romains, the critic says, armed 
with his power of reflection and his power to 
re-constitute an entity, assisted too by scrupu- 
lous documentation of his views concerning 
humanity, creates characters extraordinarily 
like life and mightily attractive. But, here 
comes in the working of some intellectual 
principle not easy to explain, whereby these 
beings born of their father’s intelligence, do 
not in the reader’s mind outlive the play of 
intellectual activity which they have set 
going. They do not impress themselves upon 
the memory as unforgettable. When once 
our immediate attention has been withdrawn 
from them, they die away. Their truth ap- 
pears undeniable; but their life is an arti- 
ficial] thing. And, perhaps because their ex- 
istence extends no further than what their 
author knows about them, and so they have 
no mystery, they also have no poetry. Some- 
where here, M. Thibaut considers, lies the 
difference between the work of M. Romains 
and the work—astonishingly true to modern 


knew nothing about these—of Balzac. 


E first December number of the Revue 

des Deux Mondes contains a description 
of Tokyo as it is to-day from the pen of M. 
André Pascal. His impressions begin with 
his surprise at finding himself in a city of 
the most modern American type. This aspect 
is largely the result of earthquakes, in par- 
ticular of the tremendous earthquake of 1923, 
and the fire which followed it. The Japanese 
| have constructed the new Tokyo in reinforced 
concrete and steel in such sort and on such 
deep foundations that, though the buildings 
rise to a height of twelve to fifteen storeys, 
earthquakes do them little or no harm. 
With this change has come the moderniza- 
tion of interiors and the introduction of 
modern sanitary and lighting methods, and 
it is only in the poor and outlying quarters 
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of Tokyo that the charming wood and paper 
houses and the narrow streets of olden time 
are now to be found. 

What struck this observer most forcibly of 
all was the lavish and brilliant lighting of 
the streets—‘‘la débauche d’éclairage”’. . . 
‘‘ une féerie incomparable, que |’imagination 
ne peut se figurer.’’ The scene as ‘“ un 
éblouissement polychrome,”’ with its thou- 
sands of coloured lanterns, far surpasses 
Broadway. Nor is it difficult to realise how 
greatly superior to our western lettering, for 
decoration, are the forms of Japanese script. 

Another consequence of liability to suffer- 
ing from earthquake is the care with which 
the people of Tokyo hide their treasures, 
their museum pieces and works of art. These 
did not, as the visitor might suppose, perish 
in the late cataclysm; they have been con- 
veyed to safe and secret hiding-places outside 
the city—concrete vaults secure alike from 
earthquake and fire. Their owners will be 
at the pains to extract them for exhibition 
to some favoured guest, but having been in- 
spected and admired, they are carefully 
packed up again and re-consigned to their 
several places of refuge. 


NDER the title ‘Edmond Halley: the 
Man,’ our correspondent Mr. Eugene F. 
MacPike sends us an interleaved portfolio 
containing reprints of his recent articles on 
the great astronomer. An interesting para- 
graph in the first of these is concerned with 
Halley as a linguist. Latin, Greek and 
Hebrew he had good skill in, and he must 
have had a reading knowledge of French or 
he could not have been appointed assistant 
secretary to the Royal Society. Whether he 
replied to French letters in French or in the 
universal Latin seems not to be known—so 
many of his original letters are lost, or per- 
haps only lying perdues in Continental lib- 
raries, whence researchers of a later day may 
extract them. German he understood ; but it 
is doubtful if he could write it. One account 
of his intercourse with Peter the Great makes 
him converse with that potentate in fluent 
German, though there seems reason to doubt 
whether, for all that fluency, Peter was able 
to understand him. At any rate, Halley 
probably used his German to good purpose in 
his travels to Vienna. Besides this, Halley 


had a knowledge of Arabic serviceable enough 
to enable him to translate Arabic works on 
geometry into Latin. This—for a man whose 
main study was not linguistic—is a pretty 
good range of languages. But astronomy has 
often gone with other accomplishments. 
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FROM A COLLECTION OF 
AUTOGRAPHS. 


Il. Joun FreeMan Mitwarp Dovaston. 


My dear Sir, 

appening to be dining at a public meet- 
ing in Oswestry last Friday, a parcel was 
put into my hands from you, which though 
it bears both the dates of 4 May, & 24 of 
August, I did not ’till then recieve ; which 
is my only apology for not sooner acknow- 
ledging the obliging favour of your kind 
letter and volume of Poems; all of which, 
I unwillingly own I have not yet read, 
being obliged at an early hour to-morrow to 
start for Cholmondeley Castle; whose Earl 
I shall get to frank this—which will also 
be the best apology for its hasty & heedlefs 
contents. Such Poems as I have glanced 
on (for I can neither read or do anything 
else straightforwards) I have been very 
highly pleased with; for though not a 
native, I most dearly love the brilliant 
country to which they so constantly and 
warmly allude. I have the honour of 
being only a Borderer, but when I clamber 
up upon my sluggish keffel of a Pegasus, 
he always takes me the right side of the 
Dyke. Your Beaumaris Bay, I had read 
& admired when quite a boy, many years 
before ever I had the pleasure of seeing 
you: it was a very great favourite of my 
late honoured father, who was well able to 
judge of and appreciate its merits. 

By the honourable appellation you give 
to some of my Ballads, I presume you must 
mean my Fitz-Gwarine, of which if I had 
a copy by me, I have at this moment no 
means of sending you. But I shall take 
care to procure you one, & send it as early 
as I can. 

I know not which of Mr. Rumour’s 
tongues (for he is a complete Poly- 
glot) has told you that I am about to 
publish Memoirs of that excellent bard 
Evan Lloyd; I have indeed been talking 
loudly of the great propriety of republish- 
ing him; and my poetical friend Reynolds 
(Author of “ Safie,”’ &c.) half-promised 
me to edit him, when a summer ago we 
read over here together his excellent poems, 
in MS. Watton of Shrewsbury also, an 
ingenious & quick-sighted man, Editor of 
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Chronicle, swaggers to me that he has 
oe hold of ain angiiidanh MSS. ; & 
that he will bring him (somehow) tho’ the 

. As for me (tho’ surely one of his 
warmest admirers) I have been collecting 
nothing relating to him, except an ivy- 
plant and a few wild-flowers I pluck’d up 
from the churchyard in which he lies, by 
the side of Bala Lake, last July, & which 
I have planted in my little wilderness, as 
his shorter-liv’d reliques. 

Of the excellent family in the White- 
friery, 1 would rather not speake at all, for 
any praises I can give them will not equal 
their merits, & no words express my grati- 
tude:—all I wish you to give them from 
me when you see them, is my most faith- 
ful & affectionate love. To invite them 
to my poor cold house of homely fare, is 
out of the question ; tho’ I should consider 
myself truly honoured by a visit from any 
of them, & would make the house warm 
by my very exertions to serve them. As, 
however, I have never called on them but in 
my way to other people, should they feel 
disposed to endure a fool to frolic away 
a November’s night, I’ll most willingly 
come, solely out of respect to them. This 
looks plaguy like a sponging invitation of 
myself, but in good truth ’tis no such thing, 
for with me ‘the boot is on the other 
leg,” as I give offence almost weekly by 
rejecting the invitations of my Superiors. 
But you who are a Poet, may come & take 
a crust with me, & a mug of my Cwrw; and 
as you are like that Best of Bards save 
one, in countenance, be like him in par- 
taking of my frugal board, ‘‘ be’t water 
broze, or muslin’ kail.”’ 

Farewell, my good friend, both in truth 
& fictiun, 

Westfelton. 

Sunday night. 

2 Oct’ 1814. 

| Endorsement ]. 

Nampturch October Fourteen 1814. 

Richd Llwydd Esq., 

Cronicle Office, 

Chester. 
Frank ‘‘ Cholmondeley.’’ Mr. Dovaston. 
Author of Fitzwarren. 


The writer of this letter was the son of 
John Dovaston of West Fulton, Salop, gent. 
(in the family since the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth), who was born 30 Dec., 1782, and edu- 
cated at the Oswestry and Shrewsbury Schools 
and Christ Church, Oxford, where he matri- 
culated 23 Oct., 1800, aged seventeen, and 








graduated B.A. 7 Nov., 1804, and M.A. 
27 May, 1807; he was admitted at the Inner 
Temple 12 June, 1807, and at first became 
a dramatic critio to a London morning paper. 
He was a friend of Thomas Bewick, who pub- 
lished an engraved portrait of him. His pub- 
lications include : 

(a) 1812. ‘ Fitz-Gwarine [referred to in 
the letter] , a ballad of the Welsh Border in 
three cantos, with other rhymes, legendary, 
incidental and humorous’ (Shrewsbury). 
This is somewhat in imitation of Scott’s 
* Marmion,’ 2nd edn. (1816), with numerous 
additions ; 3rd edn. 1825, with yet other addi- 
tions, including a collection of songs, ‘British 
Melodies.’ 

(b) 1817. Twenty-six melodies, under the 
patronage of Princess Charlotte of Wales, in 
two volumes with music by Clementi, entitled 
‘‘ A Selection of British Melodies with sym- 
phonies, Harmonies, and accompaniments by 
Mr. Clifton.’’ 

(c) ‘ Floribella—a Poem.’ 


(d) 1822. ‘The Dove’ (This originally 


| appeared in the Oswestry Herald). 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 


| 


| the Chester Public Library. 





(e) 1839. ‘Lectures on Natural History 
and Natural Melody.’ 

The letter was addressed to Richard Llwyd, 
the “ Bard of Snowdon’ (1752-1835). A 
collected edition of his poems with memoir 
and portrait and engraving of his residence 
at Bank Place, Chester, was published in 
1837 in 8vo. A copy is to be found in the 
‘““ Thomas Hughes Memorial Collection ’’ in 
Mr. Dovaston 
died 8 Aug., 1854. The “ Reynolds” re- 
ferred to in the letter was John Hamilton 
Reynolds (1796-1852), who was educated at 
St. Paul’s School, and was a friend of Leigh 
Hunt, Keats, Byron and Charles Lamb. He 
died at Node Hill, Newport, on 15 Nov., 
1852. 

The ‘‘ Evan Lloyd”? mentioned in the 
letter was for many years Vicar of Llanvair 
Dyffryn Clwyd, in Denbighshire. He pub- 
lished (inter alia): 1765, ‘ The Power of the 
Pen’ ; 1766, ‘ The Curate,’ ‘ The Methodist ’ ; 
1767, ‘ The Conversation ’ ; 1773, ‘ Epistle to 
David Garrick.’ The famous actor stayed 
with him at Llanvair. Llwyd died un- 
married in January, 1776, and was buried at 
Llanyvil, Merionethshire. Was a fresh edi- 
tion of his works ever issued as foreshadowed 
by Dovaston in this letter? 

The curious word “‘ keffel ’? means a Welsh 
horse of poor quality. See Miss Georgina 
Jackson’s ‘ Shropshire Word-Book.’ 


T. Cann Hucues, F.s.a. 
Lancaster. 
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SOME DORSET WILLS AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 
(See ante p. 292). 


| 


| 


| 


Que following seventeen Dorset wills were | 


proved in the P.C.C. 
1757 : 

Benjamin Dersis of SHerporne. (10 Her- 
ring). Dated 13 Dec., 1755, proved 22 Jan., 
1757, by son John. Daughters Sarah Lam- 
bert, Elizabeth D., roe and Rebecca D. 
Mr. William Cornish, minister of the Pres- 
byterian congregation in Sherborne. Cousin, 
Sarah Dampier, now living with me. Eliza- 
beth Reeks, wife of William Reeks of Wim- 
borne Minster, tanner. My dwelling house 
in Wimborne Minster, late in possession of 
my brother-in-law William Gerrard, but now 
of Mr. Austen, to my cousin Penelope Wald- 
ron for life and afterwards to my son John. 
Trustees, Robert Henley of Abbotts Wooton, 
Esq., and Samuel Foot of Sherborne, gent. 

Stephen Brown, belonging to H.M.S. Med- 
way, Peter Denis, Esq., commander (38 
Herring). Dated 25 June, 1755, proved 4 
Feb., 1757, by wife Martha B. of WeymMouTH 
(by her attorney, John Owen). 

Nathaniel Barriscompe of HawkcHURCH. 
(75 Herring). Dated 16 May, 1753, proved 
30 March, 1757, by son John, sole exec. To 
be buried in the parish church where my 
father and mother were buried. To my lov- 
ing wife my copyhold estate at Bery formerly 
in the tenure of Richard Orchard, my wife’s 

randfather. Estate at Hawkmoor, and free- 

old lands and estates in the county of Somer- 
set. Daughter Mary. 

Nathaniel Stane of Bripport, gent. (100 
Herring). Dated 25 Dec., 1756, proved 7 
March, 1757. House north side of East 
Street, Bridport. Property at Colyton, Co. 
Devon. Son John, and four grandchildren. 
Grandson, Nathaniel Slade Keech. Son-in- 
law, Gains Keech. Daughter Elizabeth, wife 
of Joseph Stone; Elizabeth their daughter. 


Brothers-in-law John Harris, William Har- 


during the year 


ris and William Prince. Cousins Mary 
Channon, Elizabeth C., Sarah C., and 
Martha C., all of Lyme Regis, spinsters. 


Mr. Thomas Collins, dissenting minister of | 


Bridport, and Mr. Samuel Slaughter, dis- 
senting minister of Colyton. 

Thomas Broprepp, Esq., of MetprasH. (111 
Herring). 
April, 1757. To the Society for. the Relief 
of the Widows and Orphans of Dorsetshire 
Clergymen, £500. To ‘‘ Merton and Mag- 
dalene Colleges in Oxon where I was edu- 


Dated 14 Nov., 1755, proved 19 | 


—.. 


cated,’ £50 each towards augmenting or pur. 
chasing livings. My apothecary, Mr. Oliver 
Hoskins. William Hart of Netherbury, 
gent. Only son, Richard; Jane his wife, 

Richard CHurcHILt, the elder, of Norrg 
Poorton, Esq. (115 Herring). Dated 3 
Dgc., 1753, proved 22 April, 1757, by Thomas 
C., son, and Ann C., spinster, daughter, exe. 
cutors. Very long will. My youngest son 
Thomas. My eldest son Richard. Richard 
C., my late father, deceased. Nephew, James 
Burt of Mappercombe in the par. of Poor. 
stock. Long list of properties (detailed, with 
names of tenants) at Compton Abbas and 
elsewhere. 

Ann Downe of Statpripce (152 Herring), 
Dated 29 July, 1756, proved 2 May, 1757. 
Leasehold estate at Longburton. My son, 
Richard Hann, of Portsmouth Common, car- 

nter. My brother, Robert Clark of Marn- 

ull. Sister, Katherine, wife of Philip 
Fricker of Stalbridge, baker; their daughter 
Katherine. 

John Sasin, the elder, of MucKLerorp in 
the par. of BRapFoRD, gent. (171 Herring). 
Dated 7 Aug., 1754, proved 10 May, 1757, by 
Mary, relict, and son John, executors. Lease- 
hold estate at Winfred. Two daughters, 
Sarah §., Phebe S 

Edward Tizarp, mariner. (174 Herring). 
Dated London, 23 March, 1721. Appointed 
wife Mary, of Werymovurts, sole executrix, 
who proved 11 May, 1757. 

Robert Purss of Wrymouts, late of His 
Majesty’s ships Taybay and Newcastle (201 
Herring). Dated 10 Dec., 1745, proved 8 
June, 1757, by Ann P., relict and sole execu- 
trix, per her attorney, John Owen. 

Mary Scorr, of Bripport, spinster (204 
Herring). Dated 4 Sept., 1753. Proved 7 
June, 1757, by brother-in-law Giles Church- 
ill, of Bridport, mercer, and niece Elizabeth 
Bishop, formerly Davie, wife of William 
Bishop, gent., joint executors. Nephew, 
Giles Davie, of Lyme Regis, clothier. 
Brothers-in-law, Richard Churchill, of Lyme 
Regis, officer of the customs. Mother, Joan 
Scott. Late father, Walter S. Thomas 
Bishop, son of my cousin Samuel Bishop. 
The Reverend Mr. James Rooker, ‘ now 
preacher to the congregation of dissenters in 
the Calvanisticall doctrine agreeable to the 
Assemblys Cattichism,’’ and to his successors, 
preachers of the said doctrine in the town 
of Bridport. Elizabeth, wife of John Hal- 
lett of Eype in the parish of Symondsbury; 
her husband, John Hallett. Mr. Joseph 
Browne of Bridport, officer of the customs: 
Anne and Hannah Downe, daughters of Mr. 
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{athaniel Downe, of Bridport, apothecary. 

Ptchn THORNHILL, of THORNHILL, Esq. (289 
Herring). Dated 12 Aug., 1757; proved Sep- 
tember by George Lambert, of St. Paul, Cov- 
ent Garden, gent., and Ebenezer Forest, of 
St. Martin in the Fields, gent., executors. 
Manor of Thornhill. My honoured mother, 
Dame Judith T. My natural son, John 
Thornhill. My faithful servant, Margaret 
Silkworth. Codicil dated September, now re- 
siding at Hammersmith, Middlesex. My 
servant, Theodora Johnson, spinster, now 
residing in the mansion house at Thornhill. 
Thomas Charlwood. Theodosius Forest. Her- 
bert Lawrence, apothecary. Unto each of 
the members of the society called the Beef 
Steak Club held in or adjoining to the 
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‘late Lewis Normans Broadmoor, late Rich- 


ard Daggles mill and mill tenement, and late 
Thomas Cheesemans, &c. Sister, Mary 
Banger. Poor of B. N. Witnesses: Sam 
Foot, Steph James, Ludwell Dampier. 

John Lane, of Horr in the p. of Wim- 
BORNE MINSTER, yeoman (362 Herring). 
Dated 23 April, 1757, proved 1 Dec., 1757. 
The freehold house at Holt wherein I dwell. 
Lands in the county of Southampton pur- 
chased from Mary Hookey, widow, Henry 
Hookey and other her sons. Freehold estate 


| called Chilbridge in Wimborne Minster, pur- 


Theatre Royal in Covent Garden in Middle- | 


sex, a ring of the value of two guineas. Ben- 
jamin Read, of Covent Garden, purser of one 
of His Majesty’s ships of war. My dwelling 
house in New Exchange Row, commonly 
Castle Court, near the Strand. Bentley 
French, now residing in my said dwelling 
house in New Exchange Row. 

John BenFIExD, the elder, of Corre CasTLE 
in the Isle of Purbeck, gent. (293 Herring). 
Dated 10 June, 1757, proved 3 Oct., 1757, by 
son Matthew, sole executor. House and 
lands in the borough of Corfe Castle. Lands 
in the parish of Church Knowle. Wife, 
Rebecca. Sons, William and Matthew. 
Daughter Elizabeth, wife of David Hibbs. 
Daughter Mary, wife of George Osmond. 
My five grandchildren: Mary, now wife. of 
Edward Cutler, John Kent, William K., 
Hannah K., and Elizabeth K. Sons-in-law, 
John Kent, David Hibbs, George Osmond. 

Thomas Moopy, of SHarresBuRY, maltster 
(306 Herring). Dated 10 Sept., 1757, proved 
17 Oct., 1757, by son Robert, sole executor. 
Wife Elizabeth. Son William. The Bell 
Inn on the Sherbourn Causeway in the parish 
of Motcolm (Motcombe). Freehold and 
leasehold estate at Broad Chalk, Wilts. 

Jane Hunt, of WuirecHurcn CANNoNI- 
corUM, spinster (329 Herring). Dated 8 
June, 1757, proved 26 Nov., 1757, by Eliza- 
beth H., sister and sole executrix. Wit- 
nesses: Matthew Knight, John Hawker, John 
Symes, junior. 

Robert FRampron, of Buck~tanp NEWTON, 
gent, (355 Herring). Dated 30 Oct., 1756, 
proved 7 Dec,, 1757, by his two daughters, 
Eleanor F. and Elizabeth, wife of John 
Shirley. Appoints son-in-law, John Shirley, 
Eeq., ‘‘ to be the lord’s next tenant after 
my decease unto all that customary estate 
lying in Yetminster,” late Grinsteeds and 


| daughters Mary and Susanna. 





“Sherborne. 


chased of Charles Green. My kinsman Rich- 
ard Parsons. John and Mary Hunt, son 
and daughter of Thomas Hunt of Chalbury, 
by his now wife Mary. My kinswoman, 
Susanna Freeborn, wife of Thomas F.; their 
Appoints as 
executors his loving friends John Bankes, of 
Kingston Hall, Wimborne Minster, Esq., 
Henry Fitch, of High Hall, Wimborne 
Minster, clerk, and John James Mansfield, 
of Ringwood in the county of Southampton, 
gent., of whom the last two proved, with 
power reserved to Bankes. 


Administration of the effects of Jonathan 
Beaton, of the town of CassELTon, gent., 
left unadministered by Elizabeth B., widow, 
mother and curatrix of the residuary legatee, 
Elizabeth Tucker, then Beaton, an infant, 
was granted 8 Nov., 1757, to John Tucker, 
son and administrator of the goods of Eliza- 
beth Tucker, deceased. In his will, dated 
50 Oct., 1717, proved 15 Jan., 1717/18 
(4 Tenison) testator desired to be ‘ buried 
in the south side of the parish church of 
Casselton near the wall of the said church 
and to have a tombstone and a monument of 
the value of twenty pounds both over and near 
the grave.”” My dearly beloved wife Eliza- 
beth. My only child Elizabeth. “Endowed 
exhibition at the grammar school of Sher- 
borne and the college of Brasenose in the 
University of Oxford for any one boy sur- 
named Beaton in the parishes of Sanford 
Rainford or Compton, Co. Somerset, to be 
nominated by the oldest man in the parish; 
an annual sermon in his memory to be 
preached in Casselton Church on the date of 
his death by the youngest beneficiary in 
Orders, or failing him by the vicar or 
curate. Poor of Casselton, Samford Orcas, 
Corton Denham. Richard Jones, tapster ; 
Richard Bill, of Gosport, in the county of 
Southampton, innholder, and Mary his wife. 
My kinsman, John Beaton, now servant to 
William Digby, Esq., lord of the Manor of 
Appointed as joint executors his 
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friends Ambrose Sayward of Yeovil, gent., 
and Isaac Haggard of Motterford Farn, Win- 
canton, yeoman, who both renounced pro- 
bate. 

Administration of the effects of Richard 
Bury of WeyMourH aNp MELcoMBE REGIS, 


gent., left unadministered by Mary Dussell, | 


one of the residuary legatees under the will, 


dated 24 Dec., 1729, proved 14 Apr., 1731 | 


(86 Isham) was granted 19 April, 1757, to 
Thomazine Dussell and Margaret Dussell, 
spinsters, two other of the residuary legatees. 
Testator in his will mentioned nephews Mar- 
riott Arbuthnott, Robert A., and Richard 
A.; nieces Thomazine Dussell, Margaret D., 
Elizabeth D. and Mary D., and Catherine, 


wife of Patrick Plunkett; and appointed as | 


sole executor his loving friend Mr. Richar 
Samwayes, of Dorchester, grocer, who died 
during testator’s lifetime. 

Frep. R. Gate. 





BRYANT AND JAMES GRAHAME. 


Was THE ‘ Forest Hymn’ INSPIRED BY 
‘Tue Sappatu ’ ? 


ILLIAM Cullen Bryant has told us that 
his most famous poem, ‘ Thanatopsis,’ 

was inspired by reading Henry Kirke White’s 
ode ‘To the Herb Rosemary.’ If one reads 
the two poems, one finds nothing of plagiar- 
ism, but a likeness of sentiment and mood, 
although the philosophies of the two poets 
are not quite the same. Now, I have long 
been struck by a resemblance of the same 


type between another of Bryant’s religious or | 


philosophic poems, the celebrated ‘ Forest 
Hymn,’ and a passage in another poem of the 


same group of poets of the earliest ninec- | 
of James | 
In fact, so much have I felt this, | 
that I have decided to publish a note on it, | 
even though I must admit that I am aware | 


teenth century, ‘The Sabbath’ 


Grahame. 


of the absurdities to which source-hunting 
can sometimes be carried. 


author can be proved to have read, or which 
is so commonplace in his period that we can 
assume he did read it. 
long study I am not always ready to give 
up a found source, fulfilling the conditions 
described, upon a denial of use by the second 
author. A few writers apparently suppose 


such a use in some way detracts from the | 


integrity of authorship, and perhaps feel jus- 
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Ordinarily, in- | 
deed, I am only impressed when a source can | 
be shown to be acknowledged by the author, | 
or when a like collocation of words, unusual | 
in itself, occurs in an earlier poem which an | 


I may add that after | 
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tified in a more categorical denial than 
scientific truth would warrant. Some readers 
| may also wish to apply in this connection a 
remark of my old friend and master, the late 
Professor W. L. Schreiber, of Potsdam, who, 
on learning of my interest in poetry, said he 
did not share it, for ‘‘ Poetry is a thing of 
| dreams, while I am a man of fact.” To 
illustrate further, upon the one occasion 
when I ever spoke to the late Amy Lowell, I 
mentioned that an incident of a character 
shouting and taking his voice for the cries 
of other people, in a poem called ‘ Many 
Swans’ which she had just read, found a 
parallel in Poe’s ‘ Tamerlane’ (1. 51, ‘‘ My 
| own voice, silly child, was swelling.”) [| 
accepted without hesitation her assurance 
that she had never read that juvenile effort 
| of Poe’s—her love of rare books, rather than 
poetry, had made me think the borrowing at 
all possible. But who ever accepted as bond 
fide Browning’s insistence that the ‘‘ Lost 
| Leader ’’ was not Wordsworth ? 
| To return to Bryant; the resemblance I 
| have noticed is not verbal; everything in 
| the two poems is such as any two men might 
| think of independently, the repetitions of the 
| absence of urban circumstances, the birds, 
the flowers, the temple built without hands, 
| arecommonplaces. And yet the general argu- 
| ment as well as the exact feelings and moods 
| of each poem make me so constantly aware 
| of the other that T beg anyone familiar with 
| Bryant’s ‘ Forest Hymn,’ or who will read 
| it, to say if the following passage may not 
| indeed have been germinal to it as the ‘ Herb 
| Rosemary ’ was to ‘ Thanatopsis,’ if it can 
| be shown that Bryant knew ll. 94ff of ‘ The 
| Sabbath,’ by James Grahame. 
It is not only in the sacred fane 
That ane should be paid to the Most 
1gn; 
There b a temple, one not made with hands, 
The vaulted firmament: far in the woods, 
Almost beyond the sound of city chime, 
| At intervals heard through the breezeless air; 
When not the limberest leaf is seen to move, 
Save where the linnet lights upon the spray; 
Where not the floweret bends its little stalk, 
Save where the bee alights upon the bloom; 
There, wrapt in gratitude, in joy, in love, 
The man of God will pass the Sabbath-noon; 
Silence his praise: his disembodied thoughts, 
Loosed from the load of words, will high 
ascend 
Beyond the empyreal..... 


Grahame (1765-1811) is hardly a familiar 
author to modern students. But his poem 
on the Sabbath, which appeared anonymously 
in 1804, was very well known in the first 
| quarter of the nineteenth century—it is re- 
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ferred to with more than justice in Byron’s 
‘English Bards’ (ll. 321f., etc.), and is re- 

inted with a selection of other poems of 
ahame in Gilfillan’s series, in the same 
yolume with the Poetical Works of Kirke 
White (my copy is dated Edinburgh, 1856). 
More significant, however, is a ‘‘ First 
American edition,’’ still anonymous, of ‘ The 
Sabbath,’ issued in New York by Ronalds 
and London, New York, in 1805. It is true 
Professor Tremaine McDowell tells me that 
Grahame’s works are not listed in the library 
of Bryant’s father. But we do know that 
Bryant was himself interested in minor 
Scottish poets; a volume of Tennant, once 
Bryant’s property, is now in the New York 
Public Library. And, all things taken into | 
consideration, it seems highly probable that | 
Bryant should have known Grahame’s poem, 
which with almost equal probability would | 
be overlooked by recent students of Bryant. 
I should perhaps add that other works of | 
Grahame were reprinted in the United States | 
in 1807, according to the card catalogue of | 
the Library of Congress and the New York 
Public Library. 

THomas OLtive Masport. 








WHENCE CAME ST. GEORGE? 
(See clxviii. 21, 38, 56, 119; clxix. 183). 


R a very long time scholars have wondered 
where the name ‘‘ Dadian Emperor of 


Persia,” St. George’s persecutor, could 
have come from. Written also ‘‘ Datian,”’ 
“Daocian,’’ and ‘‘ Dacianus,’’ was it meant 


for the emperors Decius or Galerius; for 
Dacianus, whose one year of office (303-4 
A.D.) as praeses in Spain was marked by 
severity in enforcing the persecuting edict ; or 
for some Persian satrap unknown to history? 
Three hundred years ago this ambiguity 
troubled the erudite Dr. Peter Heylyn when 
he was composing the History of St. George 
which he presented to Charles I. in 1631, 
with intent to magnify the Most Noble Order 
of the Garter by proving that their patron | 
saint was not an allegory, an emblem, a 
phantom, nor yet Perseus or George of Alex- 
andria, but undeniably a martyr—Pope 
Gelasius, Calvin, Dr. Reynolds, Cardinal 
Baronius and all other doubters notwith- | 
standing. In support of his view he cites 
an array of authorities such as only a man | 
of his learning, with libraries like those of | 
Fulham and ee at his service, could | 
have put forward; pointing also to the | 
veneration for the saint and the countless 


|doner and his 


| dom ’; 
| Story. 


|son aged fifty-eight, 
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churches dedicated to him throughout 
Christendom—proofs advanced, for want of 
better, to this day. 

In Part 2, Chapter iii., he treats of 
**Dacianus King of Persia who he was,”’ 


suggesting that he might have been 
‘*Dacianus a President or Lieutenant 
eneral under Diocletian,’’ or else the 


peror Galerius ‘‘ by birth a Dacian ’’ and 
‘‘called King of Persia. . . as having van- 
quished Narses the king thereof.”’ He shows 
how natural it was that a Persian should 
figure as St. George’s persecutor by quoting 
martyrologies which speak of Lydda as 
‘* Diospolis a towne of Persia.’’ He gives, 
moreover, a bibliography worthy of a modern 
book—which, however, does not include the 
name cf that ‘“ foolish fellow,’’ another Lon- 
older contemporary, the 
author of the ‘ Seven Champions of Christen- 
for he puts no faith in the dragon 


If there had been a Punch in those days, 
Dr. Heylyn, aged thirty-one, and Mr. John- 
might have been 
sketched back to back, each other’s books in 
hand, like Gladstone and Disraeli in the well- 
known cartoon. 

But did Master Richard, at the age of 
twenty-four, expect to be taken seriously? All 
his magniloquence will not divert attention 
from a sly smile pow and then; as when St. 
George, floored by the dragon, is revived by 
the perfume of an orange-tree and recovers 
strength by tasting a fallen orange. The 
smile is a grin in the last two paragraphs, 
when he brings into the lists ‘‘ Sir Phelim 
of Ireland, as brave a knight as ever trod 
the field of Mars... his armour... made 
up of several pieces all joined together in a 
loving confusedness,’’ and on his shield a 
robin redbreast with the words ‘‘ Innocently 
harmless ’’?; after whom comes Sir Owen of 
the Mountains ‘‘ with a sheep feeding in a 
pleasant pasture on his shield ’’; his motto 
being ‘‘ Without Fear or Envy,’’ and his 
exploits that day earning him the title of 
‘*Mirror of Chivalry and Pattern of 
Equanimity.”’ 

Little did he think, as he scribbled away, 
that more than three centuries later, no his- 
tory of the legend of St. George would be 
considered complete without referring to him 
and his champions. 

It is matter of history that the defeat of 
Narses brought about a peace which lasted 
all through the reign of Constantine, who 
sent’ missionaries to the georgioi of Iberia, 
soon re-named Georgia. But on the death of 
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the Emperor, the Persian invasions of the 
Caucasus co again. 

Pere Delehaye, in his valuable work ‘ Les 
Lézendes. grecques des Saints militaires’ 
(1909) refers to the name Dadian as 
occurring in the Caucasus (p. 51) on the 
authority of Brosset’s ‘Histoire de la 
Georgie’ (St. Petersburg, 1830, p. 380-86, 
note). Several kings of Georgia bore this 
name, one of the many forms—Dades, Dadub, 
etc.—of ‘‘ David.’’ (‘ Dict. Christian Biog.’ ; 
‘Enc. Brit.’) 

In a recent work, ‘ Twelve Secrets of the 
Caucasus ’ (1931) the author, Essad-Bey, re- 
marks upon present-day conditions in the pro- 
vinces of Svanetia and Mingrelia. 

The Svanetians are undoubtedly a curious 
people but in no way mysterious as many 
Caucasian travellers maintain. They are 
simply a branch of the Georgians who have run 
wild. Driven back into the mountains they 
have become split up and have completely lost 





their former significance. They are now noth- | 


ing but a rich storehouse of conclusive inform- 
ation of old Georgia. Until recently the 
Svanetians were divided into two parts, the 
Dadianic Svanetians (the princely Svanetians) 
and the famous free Svanetians. 
people were subject to Dadian the King of 
Mingrelia. 


It was, then, from the Caucasus, whose 
princes were so often vassals to Persia, that 
the name Dadian found its way into hagio- 
logy ; another instance of the deference due to 


The Dadianic | 
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of the name Alexandra, romance has, so far 


beon left fancy free. ( 
M. E. Wittiams. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF NICHOLAS 

WADHAM.—Hitherto there has been 
much doubt as to the actual birthplace of 
Nicholas Wadham, the founder of Wadham 
College. 

Mr. W. Wyndham, in his presidential ad- 
dress at the Somerset Archaeological Society's 
meeting at Wellington last year, said: 

The place of the Founder’s birth is not 
known. As his grandfather (Sir Nicholas) was 
still living in 1533, he may have been born at 
Edge, Merifield or elsewhere. Hither Edge or 
Merifield are possible, for Prince says, “ The 
family resided sometimes in one, sometimes in 
the other, as their inclination led them.” 


In the Letters and Papers of Henry VIII, 
vol,’ xi., p. 184, I have discovered a letter 
of John Wadham, the father of Nicholas, 
written to Dr. Peter, presumably a relative 
of Sir William Petre, whose daughter 
Dorothy, Nicholas was afterwards to marry. 
This letter is dated at Ascheford, 16 Dec., 
1536. This shows, I think, that John Wad- 
ham was then living in the manor house of 


| Ashford, a Wadham manor adjoining that 


of Merifield. In 1536 Nicholas would have 


| been three or four years old, and it seems 


these old stories for what they unconsciously | 


reveal. To Dr. Heylyn all this would cer- 
tainly have come as a thirteenth secret of the 
Caucasus calling for prompt revision of his 
book ; for in his preface to the second edition 
he says: 

nor do I think it a dishonour to differ some- 
what when I see reason for it, from what I 
affirmed before. Rather do I joy that upon 
more enquirie. .. . have in anything come 
nearer to the truth than before I was. 

It is incumbent upon me also, to say that, 
having searched in vain for Princess Sadra, 
I have found her to be only a mistake in the 
typed copy of the Life of the saint given to 
the Royal Society of St. George. . I wish, 
further, to add an interesting example of the 
careful exclusion of the name Andromeda 
from hagiolozy. In the version of the legend 
by Peter de Natalibus (Archaeologia, vol. 49, 
p. 266) he calls her father, the King, 
‘* Zevius,’’ which so ‘clearly represents 
Cepheus, that it can only have come from 
some’ faulty copy of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses ’ ; 
and the scribe can have had no nameless 
princess under his eye. With the exception 








probable that when, about 1530, John Wad- 
ham married Joan Kelleway, the manor 
house of Ashford was re-built for their resi- 
dence. Certainly the Tudor brick-work of 
the existing house agrees with that date. 

Doubtless John Wadham continued to re- 
side at Ashford until his father, Sir Nicho- 
las, died in 1541, when he inherited Meri- 
field, and went there to live. 

The ancient manor of Ashford, which had 
been granted by King Badwig to his servant 
Eadheah in 958 (Kemble. Codex Dipl.) has, 
from the fore-going data, I think, some claim 
to be regarded as the birthplace of the 
Founder of Wadham. 

W. Locke RapDForp. 

Ashill, Ilminster, Som. 


QHAKESPEARE IN LEICESTERSHIRE. 

—Leicestershire adjoining Warwickshire, 
it is of interest to notice some early examples 
of the name in that county. The Assize 
Rolls record that in 1306 William le Coteler 
and John Shagspere and others, having stolen 
vestments, a pyx and wax from Nailstone 
church, fled and were followed with hue and 
cry to Hathern, where, resisting arrest, they 
were decapitated (Just. Itin. i. 474, m. 6d.). 
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The Coram Rege rolls for 3 Edw. II have | 


numerous references to actions brought | 


against one William Shakespeyre, evidently 
in Gartree or East Goscote hundred. By the 
sixteenth century the name had become fairly 
common in Leicestershire, but no connection 
is to be traced with the families of two cen- 
turies earlier. : 
C..L’Estrance Ewen. 


“ moe TROV ERTISLE ”: AMERICAN 

USE. — It may be worth while to 
note any fresh instance one comes 
across of an American use of a word which 
js starting away from the English use. 
In a paper entitled ‘ Poe’s Debt -to 





Voltaire,’ Mrs. Mozelle Scaff Allen writing | 
in the Bulletin of the University of Texas, | 


dated July 8, 1935, says of the two writers: 
“both maintained that natural laws, once 


established, are incontrovertible.’”’. We are | 


not quite sure what ‘‘ incontrovertible ’’ is 
here intended to convey, but as the sentence 


goes on: ‘‘and they accordingly denied the | 


possibility of divine intervention,’’ we 
imagine it to mean ‘‘irreversible.’’ It seems 
rather a pity to blur the generally received 
meaning of ‘‘incontrovertible’’ by this 


hardly appropriate—in fact, illogical—exten- | 


sion of it. 

The sentence, with either adjective, raises 
the old question of the propriety of speaking 
of ‘‘ natural law ’’ as if ‘‘ law ”’ were simply 
equivalent to a rule or enactment in a code. 


RHEDECYNIAN. 


E LAST GEORGE BAKER OF 
ELEMORE.—Elemore Hall, a mansion 

near Pittington, was erected by the second 
George Baker. The last George Baker of 
Elemore died at Elemore Hall, May 15, 1837, 
in his eighty-fourth year. In his early years 
he was a well-known sportsman and equally 
noted on the turf and in the hunting-field. 
Directions were given in his will that his 
body was to. be buried, not in the family 
vault in Pittington Church, but in the 
churchyard, and that the stone was to be in- 
scribed thus : : 
Here lies the last of the George Bakers of 
Elemore Hall, in ‘the county of Durham. 
About two months before he died, George 
Baker announced his intention to present a 
piece of plate to be run for the next race- 
meeting in Newcastle. This took the form 
of a silver coal-waggon. The trophy was 
won June 25, 1838, by Mr. Orde’s celebrated 
Mare Beeswing. 


H. Askew. 











‘ . 
Readers’ Queries. 
HREWSBURY AND TALBOT.—In Act 
IV of Oscar Wilde’s play, ‘Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan,’ Mrs. Eilynne says: ‘I'l 
take a hansom. There is nothing so respect- 
able as a good Shrewsbury and Talbot.’ 
What kind of vehicle is this? I can find no, 
reference in the ‘O.E.D.’ The play was 
produced in 1892, and I have a vague recol- 
lection of seeing as a boy about that time in 
Birmingham, a show-room of the company ; 
also of my father saying the affair had been 
started by the Earl of Shrewsbury and 
proved a disastrous financial failure. Sucir 
a company appears in the Stock. Exchange 
Official List about this period. 
A. M. CoLeMan. 
31, Warneford, Road, Oxford. 


EEDS LYING DORMANT.—In a volume 
of sermons called ‘The Sunday Round’ 
(1900: vol. ii., p. 24), the Rev. S. Baring 
Gould states that he has known seeds of the 
plant Honesty embedded in the clay walls 
of a house two hundred years old to germin- 
ate when the house was pulled down. Is 
there any parallel to this? Seeds wrapped in 
Egyptian mummy clothes were once believed 
to germinate, but I understand that this is 
not now accepted. 








LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 
[We should be glad if readers sending replies 
on Egyptian mummy-wheat would direct them 
to querist]. 


DDITIONS TO THE CRIMINAL CODE. 
—We are told that from the Restoration 
to the death of George 1V, no fewer than 
187 offences were added to the criminal code. 
I should be grateful if anyone would tell me 
what was the procedure by which these addi- 
tions were made. In particular, where could 
I find some definite instance of the arguments 
by which a proposal to make a given offence 
capital was supported. 
R. E. F. 


ERINGAPATAM AND THE 68th FOOT. 
—There ae to have been three battles 
so named, 1791 (also called the battle of 
Arikera), 1792 and 1799. The 68th Foot 
(later ‘‘ the Durham Light Infantry ’’) were 
not in India at all in 1799. Did they fight 
at either or both of the earlier battles? Were 
they anywhere in India in 1791 or/and 1792? 
—reply with particulars, please. 
M. 
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GIBLEY.—An Anglo-Indian family of this 
name, and connected with London, flour- 
ished in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Any genealogical information con- 
cerning this family, of whatever date and 
however disjointed, will be of use to me; and 
particularly useful will be any links with 
Smith, Gouger or Godfrey, or with the Bank 
of England or the East India Company—or 
the West Indies. Who was their common 
ancestor? What was his own origin, and 
what arms did the family bear? rs 


B, DEL, AND LE IN ENGLISH SUR- 
NAMES.—Are de and del (or their Eng- 
lish equivalents of and of the) ever found 
in English mediaeval surnames after the 
reign of Henry VI? The last instances I 
have noticed are Robert de Orill and Robert 
of Holand on Holy Thursday 38 Henr. VI 





(8 Apr. or 22 May, 1460) (Porteus, ‘ Cal. of 


Standish Deeds,’ 1933, no. 151) and Lawrence 


de Longtree, James de Standish of Erley | 
(Arley), Roger de Standish, parson of Stan- | 


dish, and R(alph) de Standish in 39 Henry 
VI (between 1 Sept., 1460, and 4 Mar., 
1460/1) (ibid., no. 313). 
of Thomas le More, occurs 20 July, 9 Edward 


Cristiana, daughter | wich, I find mention of saltrights. 


IV (1496) (Moore Deed no. 509 in Rec. Soc. | 
Lancs. and Ches., Ixvii. 77), though Thomas | 
should perhaps be John (Trans, Hist. Soc. | 


Lancs. and Ches., lxiii. 106). How far back 


does their modern revival go? Sir William | 


Fleming of Rydal, 4th Bart., ‘‘ from his 
veneration for antiquity, was desirous to re- 
store the primitive orthography of the family 
name, by inserting the particle le; and (in 
this instance) effectually performed it, by in- 
corporating the particle with his son’s 
Christian name, at his baptism,’’ viz., Sir 
Michael le Fleming of Rydal, 5th Bart. 
(Nicolson and Burn, ‘ Hist. of Westmld. and 
Cumb.,’ 1777, i. 173). The baptismal entry 
in the Whittington parish registers on 21 
Dec., 1748, printed as ‘‘ Michaelle Fleming, 
son of Sir Wm. Fleming Bart ’’ (Lancs. Par. 
Reg. Soc., iii. 70) appears to confirm this 
curious performance. 
BTA. 


E DOG OF ALCIBIADES.—I shall be 

grateful for information as to the Dog of 
Alcibiades, the celebrated statue of which 
was bought in Rome by “‘ Dog ’”’ Jennings. 


E. Syers. 


(This is in Plutarch. As translated by 
Langhorne the story runs: “ Alcibiades had 
a dog of uncommon size and beauty, which cost 


him ‘seventy minge, and yet his tail, which | 





| 


was his principal ornament, he caused to be 
cut off. Some of his acquaintance found great 
fault with his acting so strangely, and told 
him, that all Athens rung with the story of his 
foolish treatment of the dog: at which he 
laughed and said, ‘This is the very thing [| 
wanted; for I would have the Athenians talk 
of this, lest they should find something worse 
to say about me.’ ”’] 


AVAL WINE DECANTERS.—1 noticed 
recently an advertisement from a collec. 
tor for these. What was their special form? 
I have a set of four wide-bottomed bottles, 
two larger and two smaller, of plain glass, 
but engraved with a crest. These belonged 
to a great-uncle, born about 1790, who, before 
taking Holy Orders, was in the Royal Navy. 
They have now no stoppers, and do not ap- 
pear to have ever had them. I regard them 
as water bottles, their special form being in- 
tended to avoid the contents being spilled in 
rough weather. 


P. D. M. 
Ickleton. 


ALT RIGHTS.—Consulting the ‘ Worces. 
tershire’ volume of the English Place. 
name Society on the salt-ways from Droit- 
What did 
these exactly amount to, and from whom and 
how were they acquired in Saxon times? 
Did they enable the holders to come and take 
the salt from the pits, or only grant a deliv- 

ery of salt to them? 

A. E. L. 


HE SURNAME WILLIAMS.—Professor 
Weekley, in ‘The Romance of Names,’ 
tells us that the commonest English surnames 
are Smith, Jones and Williams. How is the 
frequency of the last to be accounted for? 
A patronymic, it would seem to argue that 
William has been a _ favourite masculine 
Christian name, but I do not recollect any 
set of records in which this is apparent. One 
would have expected surnames from Robert 

or Richard to be more common. 

E. H. A. 


ATIMER’S ELM, HADLEY WOODS.— 
This is to be felled, as it is in a dan- 
gerous condition. Is there any real evidence 
that Henry VIII first heard Latimer preach 
under it? 
J. ARDAGH. 


BURIAL-PLACES OF POETS WANTED. 
—Where were the following poets in- 
terred? (a) Thomas Love Peacock; (b) W. 
E. Henley ; (c) Thomas Dekker. 


T. Cann HuvGuEs. 
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TH FAMILY.—This Kentish family is | 
Fe ditionally supposed to be of Dutch ex- | a 
traction and to have been known as Van | ‘ 4 ; 
Gelth. References to persons of either name | TERENTIUS CHRISTIANUS. 

would be much appreciated. | (clxix. @73, 317, 364). 
H. C. Carpew-RENDLE. 





_ Replies. 





HE extensive list of sources of in- 

HE DURHAM GENEALOGICAL RE- _formation given by Dr. Bensty from 
T SBARCH SOCIETY.—In an anti-| which accounts of the career of Schonaeus 

arian publication issued some years ago,| can be obtained decidedly enlarges the 
te above-named society is mentioned. Can | field for enquiry and corrects the im- 
anyone give any particulars of it, with a list pression that Schonaeus’s own works con- 
of publications, if any? sac stitute the only or even the principal means 


of estimating his position as instructor and 

_ | educator. oreover, the valuable parti- 

[FLUENCE OF EAST ANGLIAN | culars given at ante p. 317 are in themselves 

SPEECH. — In the preface to his| sufficient to indicate the importance of the 

‘Science of Etymology ’ Professor Skeat meet author of ‘ Terentius Christianus’ and to 

this sentence: ‘‘. . . it is a simple fact! show that however little Schonaeus has been 

that East Anglia influences the speech of | noticed by British biographers he has not 

London, and even the speech of the empire. | remained without honour among his own 

[say no more.”” What did he mean by this? | countrymen and in French biographical 
Ruepecynian. | literature. 


| A few points of interest suggest them- 
: [APY DAY.”’—This term now-a-days usu- 





| selves upon which the works of Schonaeus 
ally signifies the Feast of the Annunci- and their purpose, his amiable character (as 
ation—the March Lady-day. I believe it is | testified by his countrymen and his pupils), 
still the official name for the spring quarter- | and his continuous employment under both 
day. I seem to recollect seeing it used in | Catholic and Protestant domination seem to 
old official documents to denote the August | have a direct bearing. Included in these 
and September feasts of the Blessed Virgin | questions are, (@) the range of classical sub- 
Mary. sow long, after the Reformation, | jects taught and the standard of perfection 
was the wider use continued? I imagine it | aimed at, (b) methods of teaching and 
must have lingered in outlying districts. Can | internal discipline, and (c) intercomparison 
any documents containing it be cited? In| of the Great Schools of the Netherlands and 
dialect I believe ‘‘ Lady-day ”’ is abbreviated | Western Germany (in which the ‘ Terentius ’ 
to “ Lady,’’ e.g., ‘‘ Lady in March.” of Schonaeus evidently persisted during the 
REEDECYNIAN seventeenth century and well into the eigh- 
: teenth) and those of similar status in Eng- 
E REV. ROBERT ARDINGSTALL. —/ land. How, for example, would life at 
Rector of Barton-le-Street, Yorks. ; died | Haarlem Gymnasium, or at Cologne and 
in 1710. Wanted, particulars of his career. | Frankfurt in similar institutions, at that 
J.W.F time, compare with their London contem- 

wo et porary St. Paul’s School ? 
LIZABETH DRAYTON AND HER}. Even a superficial consideration of the 
ELOPEMENT. — Blizabeth Drayton, family and social life, and particularly with 
daughter of Benjamin Drayton, distiller, of reference to educational activities and their 
Aldersgate Street, is said to have eloped | 4Pparent results, is sufficient to suggest 
from the Pytchley Hunt with John Mobbs, strong doubts about the reliability of 
a groom or coachman. The pair were mar- | tendency-writers whose works give the im- 
ried by banns at Shoreditch church in 1757. | Pression that sustained deliberate barbarity, 
I should be glad to learn anything more and organised tyranny and oppression, were 
about this incident and about the Draytons. | ©°™monplace conditions in the directly 
affected provinces: Is it not more reasonable 
E. J. i. to accept instances of conduct so disgracing 
UTHOR WANTED: Where does the phrase | © ©ommon humanity as spasmodic happen- 
occur: “Goce sent His messenger the | imgs which did not seriously affect educa- 
rain,” tional and legal institutions? It seems ques- 
J. J. Tiysizy. ‘ tionable whether even personal religion was 
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greatly depressed during the period of 
struggle. 

The years between 1550 and 1750 were 
disturbed by wars in which the German 
States and the Netherlands were frequently 
cccupied by contending armies; yet it.was in 
that period that great schemes of educational 
development were evolved. ; 

Besides Schonaeus and his: friends, ‘ who 
may perhaps be regarded as educationists 
rather than mere instructionists, there were 
in the forefront the Jesuits throughout the 
whole period, Sturmius (died 1589), 
Ratichius (d. 1635), and the Innovators, 
Comenius (d. 1671), and August Hermann 
Francke of Halle University, (1663-1727), 
who, like Schonaeus, has been little recog- 
nised in this country. 

In the schools established by Francke at 
Glaucha, near Halle, in which many hun- 
dreds of children were taught, the curri- 
culum for the scholars, many of whom were 
drafted from his charity schools, included 
** Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, with history, 
geography, geometry, music, and botany.” 
His efforts commenced about 1697 and by 
May, 1714, his schools contained 1,075 boys 
and 700 girls, under 108 teachers. 

Haarlem and Glaucha were not isolated 
examples of educational continuity in the 
midst of warring factions. 

Rigid and impartial criticism of sources, 
and their proper classification’ as evidence, 
rumour, imagination, and attributed motive, 
May perhaps produce an altered apprecia- 
tion of mariy events of objective history. 

The ordinarily accessible biographies in 
English are not helpful as to Schonaeus. 
The ‘ Catholic Encyclopedia,’ in which men- 
tion of him might be expected, does not name 
him; nor does Mr. Quick in his ‘ Educa- 
tional Reformers’ (Longmans). The Ger- 
man ‘Conversations-Lexicon,’ llth edn., 
Leipzig, does not include him, although it 
a an excellent account of Aug. Herm. 

rancke, vol. vi. 391-3. Dutch biographies 
present for most Englishmen (the present 
writer included) the linguistic bar. The 
French works named by Dr. BEnsty will 
probably yield special information where it 
is desired. There is a good contemporary 
account of Francke’s work for education in 
‘ Historia Bibliothecae Fabricanae,’ Pars v. 
97-8 and 147, anno 1722, Wolfenbiittel. 


Schonaeus is not included in that work. An 
account of A. H. Francke is also given in 
Beeton’s Dictionary, 1877; but not in Sir J. 
‘Concise Universal Bio- 
R. B. Heppte. 


A. Hammerton’s 
graphy,’ 1934. . 
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Sr: CECILIA (clxix. .383).—Signor Vin. 

cenzo Bianchi Cagliesi, the hagiologist, 
in explaining how the martyr St. Cecilia be. 
came the patron of musicians, speaks as fol. 
lows of the passage in the Breviary : 

Il passo intende la preghiera che si elevaya 
silenziosa dal cuore, mentre il popolo.. . lo 
interpretd del canto vocale. Per questa 
tradizione la santa é patrona dei musiciste, , 

The artists of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries appear then to have based their 
work on a widespread popular belief. 

In the Carmelite church at Florence there 
is'a fourteenth-century fresco, representing 
the wedding of St. Cecilia. An angel strews 
roses on St. Cecilia and Valerian, while a 
musician plays the organ. Dr. Kuenstle 
thinks that the presence of the organ in re. 
presentations of the wedding ap to pre 


| pare the way for the remarkable development 








of the functions of the saint, which took place 
in the Renaissance period. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the fresco and all 
that may be said as to the popularity of the 
organ during the early Roman Empire, it is 
permissible to ask whether organa really re. 
fers to anything but the instruments of the 
musicians, engaged in accompanying the epi- 
thalamium while the guests were taking part 
in the wedding feast in the triclinium. To 
the profane, terrestrial and, if I may say s0, 
vulgar, strains of these performers, Cecilia 
opposed a sweet and gentle melody. which, low 
as it was, blended with the music of the choir 
of angels who were hovering above her in a 
circle, prepared to protect her virginity. It 
was this contrast which suggested to an artist 
the idea of representing the saint as the 
queen of harmony, and the idea had aston- 
ishing success. A capacity for discovering 
delicate distinctions and incorporating them 
in art is not unlikely in men who, though 
the Renaissance may have dawned, were still 
in touch with that which was best in medi- 
aeval thought. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


VANBRUGH'’S THBATRE IN THE HAY- 
MARKET (clxix. 390).—The ‘“D.N.B.’ 
gives 1705 as the date of Vanbrugh’s own 
theatre in the Haymarket, designed by him- 
self. Dr. Doran, ‘Their Majesties’ Ser- 
vants,’ p. 102, writes that the company at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields removed in April, 1706, 
to the house in the Haymarket, built by Van- 
brugh, which was opened on Apr. 9 with an 
opera, ‘The Triumph of Love.’ Edward 
Walford in vol. iv., chapt. xvii. of ‘ Old and 
New London,’ writes: 
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In 1704 a subscription was started by Sir 
John Vanbrugh to build a theatre for this | 
special purpose {for the Italian opera], and | 
$3,000 was raised in shares of £100 from each 
of thirty persons, who, in addition to their 
interest in the building, were to have an 
admission ticket for life to all public enter- 
tainments given therein. The foundation-stone 
was inscribed with the words “Little Whig,” 
in honour of Lady Sunderland, the most cele- 
brated Whig toast and beauty of her day. | 
The theatre was opened April 9th, 1705 with an 
Italian opera, ‘The Triumph of Love.’ 


By a coincidence, just four hours after 
writing the above, I read on p. 179 of Mr. 
Hugh Walpole’s ‘ Rogue Herries’ this: 

But his chief love had been the Italian Opera. 
He had himself been present at the great event | 
of its opening on the 9th of April, 1705, when 
Vanbrugh and Congreve had been there and 
Mrs. Bracegirdle had spoken the Prolgue. The 
opera on this occasion had been The Triumph 
of Love. 





Epwarp BEnsty. 


Wheatley, in his ‘Round About Piccadilly,’ 
states that ‘‘ the first stone was laid in 1703 
by the celebrated toast the beautiful. Lady 
Sunderland,’ and that the theatre was 
opened on Easter Monday, Apr. 9, 1705, 
with a performance of Dryden’s ‘ Indian 
Emperor.’ 

AmBrose HEAL. 

Beaconsfield. 


This was the Haymarket Opera House, 
known at various times as the - Queen’s, 
King’s, and Her Maijesty’s Theatre. 
(1) Built and established by Vanbrugh, on 
the site of the Phoenix stable-yard, opened 
Apr. 9, 1705, with a performance of Dry- 
den’s ‘Indian Emperor,’ burned 17 June, 
1789. (2) Stone laid 3 Apr., 1790, enlarged 
1816-18, burned 6 Dec., 1867. (3) Completed 
May, 1869, but not opened until April, 1878, 
original facade retained until 1885, pulled 
down and Carlton Hotel erected on site, 
1897-99. Her (afterwards His) Majesty’s 
Theatre, corner of Charles Street, was 
opened in 1897. 

J. Arpaacu. 


“QETTING HER CAP”: ORIGIN OF 
PHRASE WANTED (clxix. 391).— 

The explanation offered in Professor Ernest 

Weekley’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary of 

Modern English’ is: To set one’s cap at is 
originally one of the many nautical meta- 

o which are no longer felt as such; cf. 

rench mettre le cap sur, to turn the ship’s | 
head towards. Here cap is Provencal for 
head, Latin caput, 


Epwarp BENSLY. 


| WoOoDROVE (WOODRUFFE) OF WOOL- 


LEY (clxix. 350). — The following is 
taken from the privately printed ‘ Memorials 
of the Woodrooffe Family,’ 1878: 

Benjamin Woodrove of Aulerson in Picker- 
ing Lithe, married Bridgett, dau. of Sir 
Hugh Etton, Knt., had issue: 

Edw. John, who married Grace, dau. of 
Mr. Britton, and a third son married a dau. 


| of Mr. Poucher. 


Edw. Woodrove married Lucy, dau. of Sir 
Rafe Bigod of Settrington, had issue James 
and four daughters: Margaret, married to 
Mr. Tho. Bromicham; Jane to Wm. Hilton, 


| Esq.; Barbara to Mr. Tho. Middleton; and 
| Agnes to Mr. John Hebbethwayte. 


James Woodrove, Esq., married Ellenor, 
dau. of Sir Wm. Bruce; had issue Oliver, 
Edm., who married Diones, dau. of Mr. John 
Rotherford; Christopher married Elizabeth, 
dau. of Mr. Tho. Ashton, but both of them 
died without issue. 

Oliver Woodrove of Aulerson, Esq., mar- 
ried Christian, dau. of Sir William St. Quin- 
tin; had issue Richard, four daughters: 
Christian, married to Mr. Tho. Bridgvile; 
Isabel to Mr. Tho. Broughe of Hackford; 
Esq. ; Winifred to Mr. Godfrey Leverett. 

Richard Woodrove of Woolley, Esq., mar- 
ried Mabell, dau. of Hugh Pudsey of Bar- 
ford, Esq., had issue: John, Richard, who 
married the dau. of John Dransfield, Esq., 
of West Bretton ; Rafe, who married the dau. 
of John Crestacre of Barnbrough, Esq. 
Robert married the dau. of Henry Bvering- 
ham of Stainbrough, Esq. Henry married 
Ursula, dau. of Sir Will. Brailsford. And 
two daughters. John Woodrove of Woolley, 
Esq., was Receiver of Wakefield, and married 
Mary, dau. of Mr. Langfield, had issue, 
Christopher, Richard, not married, John, 
married Joyce, dau. of Sir John Burton, 
Thomas, who lived at Glossop and married 
the dau. of Sir Rafe Langfield, Knt., had 
issue John, from whom descended and came 
the family of the Woodroves in Derbyshire. 

Christopher Woodrove of Woolley, Esq., 
married Alice, dau. of Peter Mirfield, Esq., 
had issue John, Ann, married to Mr. John 
Wadsworth, Mary to Mr. Tho. Wheatley. 

John Woodrove of Woolley, Esq., married 
Isabell, dau. of Laurence Hamerson, Esq., 
had issue Sir Richard. 

Sir Richard Woodgrove of Woolley, Knt., 
married two wives: 1, Jane, dau. of Sir 
Rich. Wortley of Wortley, Knt.; by her had 
issue Elizabeth, married first to Matthew 


| Wentworth of West Bretton, Esq., and after- 
’ wards to James Langley to his second wifé 
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Beatrice, dau. of Sir Wm. Fitzwilliam 
of Mablethorp in Lincolnshire; by her had 
issue Tho. James, who married Kath- 
erine, daughter of Roger Wombwell, Esq., 
widow of Nich. Drax of Woodhall, Esq. Bea- 
trice married to John Drax of Woodhall, 
Esq., and after to Tho. Wentworth of 
Woodhouse, Esq. 

Tho. Woodrove, Esq., married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Robert Watterson of Walton, 
Esq., had issue Geo, Wm., Anthony, 
John, Dorothy, married to Gilb. Leghe of 
Middleton, Esq.; Elizabeth to Wm. Womb- 
well of Wombwell, Esq.; Anne to John 
Laage of Brearley, Hsq., near Hallifax; and 
Susan to Hen. Grice of Sandall, Esq. 

Geo. Woodrove, Esq., was Justice of the 
Peace 22 Eliz., married Alice, dau. of 
Richard Burdett of Denby, Esq., had issue 
Geo. and Francis, to his second wife Anne, 
dau. of Sir Rafe Headworth, widow of Edm. 
Fetherston, Esq., sans issue. 

Geo. Woodrove, Esq., married Ursula, dau. 
of Mr. Clifton, sister of Sir Gervas Clifton, 
had issue Francis, Gervas, Tho., who mar- 
ried Eliz., dau. and heiress of Mr. Rich. 
Cookson of Wakefield, widow of Mr. Robert 
Hobson, but had no issue, 

Francis Woodrove, Esq., married two | 
wives: 1, Elizabeth, dau. of Sir Robert | 
Nevile of Liversedge, but had no issue, to | 
his second wife Margarett, dau. of Arthur | 
Kay of Woodsome, Esq., had issue Francis | 
Rich., Geo. The said Margarett survived | 
her said husband and was re-married to Peter 
Fretchvile of Staley in com. Derby, Esq. 

Francis Woodrove of Woolley, Esq., sold 
all his estate, viz., his house, Woolley Hall, | 
and lands in Woolley, etc., and Notton, to | 
Michael Wentworth, Esq., his lands in Lang- | 
thwayte, near Doncaster, and Purston Jack- | 
ling, near Pontefract and in Normanson and 
other places to other people. 





R. J. SHILLETO. 
Cawhridge. 


HERRINGTON FAMILY OF LAN- 
CASHIRE (clxix. 369, 411).—Gilbert | 
Sherrington (d. 23 Aug., 1597) and Francis, 
his brother (d. 2 June, 1600), his successor at 
Wardley, were great lenders and borrowers 
of money in and around Wigan, as appears 
from Mr. J. Eglinton Bailey’s account of his 
examination of the brothers’ ledgers and 
account-books (‘ Lancs. and Chesh. Anti- 
quarian Notes,’ i. 31). His article throws 
little light on their family, which, he says, 
has been miscalled Shevington in Dee’s 
‘ Diary’ and elsewhere. The accounts refer 





to the funeral expenses of both brothers, but 
nothing is mentioned by Mr. Bailey which 
would indicate that the funerals were heraldic, 
as would probably have been the case if the 
family had been entitled to bear arms. Your 
correspondent’s reference to a MS. Visita. 
tion of Lancashire of 1625, is curious. This 
was surely not a herald’s Visitation, as, so 
far as I know, there was not one for Lan- 
cashire between 1613 and 1664. A reference 
for this to ‘‘ The Farrer MSS.’’ is not hel 
ful, as Farrer’s collections are usually merely 
copies, and what one would like is a refer- 
ence to the original document. No Sherring- 
ton coat-of-arms is mentioned in the printed 
Lancashire Visitations, and I think ‘‘ the 
truly noble family of the Sherringtons in 
Lancashire ’’’ had no existence. 

R. S. B. 


AX FAMILY (clxix. 388).—According to 
Burke, ‘ Landed Gentry, Supplement’ 
(vol. iii.), 230, one Anthony Lax was the 
eldest son of John Lax of Eryholme, Yorks 
(d. 1783) and Sarah, daughter of John Jeffer- 
son, who assumed for herself and issue the 
surname and arms of Maynard in 1812 
Anthony Lax-Maynard, of Chesterfield, 
Derbyshire, and of Harlsey Hall, Yorks, died 
s.p. 1825. This may afford a clue to the 
Anthony Lax who died 1811. —S 
rv. S. B. 


UZZ: ‘BUZZ BOTTLES ”’ (clxix. 313, 
355, 394).—According to my recollection, 
to ‘‘ buzz the bottle ’’ meant to finish it, to 
empty it entirely. 
r R. S. B. 


LK-LORE: TRICKING ONE’S HEIRS 
(clxix. 369, 411). — Folk-tales on this 
theme take, in Mr. Stith Thompson’s ‘ Motif- 
Index of Folk-Literature,’ vol. iv., pp. 11-16, 
some of the numbers J10-J25. One of the 
most known examples, perhaps, is ‘ The Heir 


| of Linne’: The dying rich man tells his son: 
| “If you lose your property, hang yourself, 


but do so by the stone which I point out.” 
At last, when the son is about to hang him- 
self, money falls out with the stone behind 
which the foreseeing father has hidden his 
treasure. Pere: 
Thompson (J21.15) quotes the following in- 
stances of the theme: Aarne-Thompson, ‘ The 
Types of the Folk-Tale,’ Helsinki, 1928, 
p. 137, No. 910D (‘ The Treasure of the Hang 
ing Man’); Johannes Pauli, ‘ Schimpf und 
Ernst’ (ed. Johannes Bolte), Berlin, 1924, 
No. 709; Victor Chauvin, ‘ Bibliographie des 
ouvrages arabes,’ Lidge, 1892-1922, vol. v., 
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, 133, No. 63, vol. viii., p. 94, No. 65; | 
Riinsia James Child, ‘ English and Scottish | 
Popular Ballads,’ Boston, 1882-1898, vol. v., | 
. 12f.; W. A. Clouston, ‘ Popular Tales and | 
Fictions,’ Edinburgh-London, 1887, vol. ii., | 





p. 53; G. Basile, ‘ Der Pentamerone ’ (trans. 
and ed. F. Liebrech and H. Floerke), Miin- 
chen, 1904, iv., No. 2. 

But this same theme occurs also in Martin 
Montanus, ‘ Schwankbiicher’ (ed. Johannes | 
Bolte), Tubingen, 1899, p. 584-586. I re- 
member to have read it also in some Polish 
folk-tale. 

Otto F. Baster. 


PUSHER FAMILY (clxix. 388).—If Mr. 
DupLtEy Wricut consults the Beverley 
Guardian of 10 Nov., 1934, he will find three 
columns of that issue devoted to the Fisher 
pedigree, in the course of a series of thirty 
and more chapters by the present writer, re- 
lating the history and associations of the 
saint John Fisher. Birthplace still existing | 
in Flemingate, Beverley. All that is known, 
and can be known, of the saint’s uncles, Wil- 
liam and Thomas Fisher, and of their ances- 
tors and descendants (the information desired 
by Mr. DuptEy WRIGHT) is given in that 
issue. The writer might be able to let Mr. 
Wricur have the short loan of a copy on 
hearing from him. 


Ronatp A. Martineau Dixon or THEARNE. 
Thearne Hall, near Beverley 


PURDLE DOOR (clxix. 391).—The funda- 
mental point about this place is that it 

is not a ‘‘ spot,’’ but actually is a doorway : 
a huge, rocky wall, not unlike the Marsden 
Rock at Roker, rises out of the sea near Lul- 
worth Cove, with an opening large enough to 
allow a boat to be rowed through it. I know 
of no local explanation of the adjective, but 
as Ernest Weekley (‘ Surnames,’ p. 127 
traces the surname Durden to the French 
Duredent, or ‘‘ hard tooth.’’ 1 have always in 
my mind connected Durdle with some 
such origin. If we are to have a (welcome) | 
discussion on the word, I hope it will also 
include Durdham Downs, between Bristol and | 
Clifton, as well as Durdans, the name of | 
Lord Rosebery’s seat near Epsom. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


QURVIVING QUINTAINS, STOCKS | 

AND PILLORIES (clxix. 389). — The | 
stocks still exist in the village of Slyne-with- | 
Hest, about 2 miles from Lancaster on the 
North Road. There is an amusing illustra- 
tion of my late friend, Alderman Fletcher 
Moss, of Manchester, sitting in the stocks in 


| No trace of 


B 62 of his ‘ Pilgrimages in Cheshire and 
hropshire.’ 
T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 


Village pounds are listed at 12 S. i. and 
ii. (1916) and stocks at 12 S. xi. (1922) and 
xii. (1923). The Rugby stocks are illustrated 
in the Times Weekly Edition, 7 Feb., 1929, 
p. 166. The stocks from outside Eynsford 
Church, Kent, are now in the grounds of 
Broughton Manor, Otford (Kent Messenger, 
30 June, 1928, P. 8). See also ‘ The Dublin 
Stocks and Pillory,’ by William Frazer, in 
Proc. R.I.A., Ser. ii., vol. 2 (1888), 451-455. 


J. ARDAGH. 
HE QUEEN’S SHILLING (clxix. 263).— 


The former custom of giving a shilling 
to intending military recruits is briefly dis- 
cussed in ‘ Manual of Military Law 1929’; 
London: H.M. Stationery Office, 1929, chapt. 
X., paragraphs 22 and 23. 


H. C. Carpew-ReEnpDie. 


[‘ THE GREAT WAR, 1914-1918 (clxix. 

331).—It would appear that this legend 
may be a corruption of an earlier one. I 
believe that Aulus Gellius tells that Herodes 
Atticus once said of a rascally beggar, ‘‘ Let 
us give him some money, not because he is 
a man, but because we are men.’’ 


Atrrep E. HamiItt, 


DDISON OF MAUDS MEABURN (CO. 
WESTMORLAND) (clxviii. 315, 356, 
429; clxix. 106, 194).—Since the printing of 
my note at the last reference, I have ascer- 
tained that there are no memorials to Gul- 
ston Addison (the Dean and Archdeacon’s 
second son), who died 17 Oct., 1709, aged 
thirty-six. Julian James Collin, C.S., in 
his ‘ List of Inscriptions on Tombs or Monu- 
ments in Madras, possessing Historical or 
Archaeological Interest’ (Madras, 1905) 
writes : 
Thomas Pitt, Governor of Madras from July 


| 1698 to September 18th 1709 was succeeded by 


Gulston Addison, the brother of the Essayist, 
who died at Madras in the following month. 
his grave remains, nor of his 
brother Lancelot Addison, fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, who came out with a license 
to trade as a free merchant and was buried 
in the Fort Cemetery in August 1710. 


J. W. Fawcerr. 


DARBY FAMILY (clxix. 206, 245). — In 
Dugdale’s ‘ England and Wales Delin- 
eated,’ v. 709, occurs: 
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Westward from Meades [near Eastbourne, 
Sussex], commence the cliffs of Beachy Head, 
the height of which is 575 feet. In the side of 
one of these cliffs, above high water mark, is 
a cavern consisting of two compartments. 
This cave was made by a clergy-man of the 
name of Darby, who retired hitherto escape 
from the torment of a drunken and termagent 
wife, and continued to reside there till his 
death, seldom appearing abroad, but to per- 
form the duties of his function. 

Query: What more is known of this 
Beachy Head clerical hermit? What are the 


dates ? 
J. W. F. 


ULMER: WREN (clxix. 279). — Since 
submitting this query, I have had occa- | 
sion to consult the pedigree of Heron of East | 
Thickley, until recently known as Thickley | 
Punchardon, given in the small ‘ History of | 
New Shildon and East Thickley,’ by the late 
Sir H. Conyers Surtees (1923). Here I find 
that George Heron, the fourth son John | 
Heron of Bokenfields, Northumberland, and | 
his wife Margaret, daughter of Sir William 
Lisle of Felton, married Jane, daughter of | 
Sir William Bulmer, ‘‘ widow of William 
Wrenne (or Warren).’’ There is evidently 
some doubt about the name of Jane Heron’s 
first husband. I find. that in May, 19 
Henry VII (1503-4) Sir William Bulmer 
sold the estates of Tottipotts to William 
Wren, and that on 16 May, 15 Elizabeth 
(1572-73), William Wren, son and heir of 
Geoffrey Wren, sold Tottipotts to John 
Hopper. Geoffrey Wren was the son of the 
William Wren who purchased the estate 
from Sir William Bulmer. 

William Wren who sold Tottipotts is de- 
scribed in the Wren pedigree given by Sir 
H. Conyers Surtees in the ‘ History of Byers | 
Green and Binchester’ (1929) as of Beau- | 
mont Hill; it is not stated that he was mar- 
ried. 

His uncle, William Wren, who died in | 
1538, is shown as having been twice married, 
but the name of the second wife is not given. 
William Wren appears to have died shortly 
after the death of his first wife, which points 
to his having left his second wife (unnamed) 
a widow, and she may have been the Jane 
who married George Heron. 

Mr. John Thompson may have relied on 
this Heron pedigree for his statement that 
the Wrens had intermarried with the 
Bulmers. 











H. Askew. 


(JHURCHES CONVERTED INTO MEET- 
ING HOUSES (clxix. 370).—A state of 








affairs similar to that at Exeter existed at 
Holy Trinity Church, Hull, during the Com. 
monwealth period. Hull was then a great 
military centre. The army was Independent 
in religion, while the Church there was Pres. 
byterian. The soldiers demanded their own 
place of worship, and the choice fell upon 
the chancel of the church. About February, 
1650, to meet. their requirements and ,to sep- 
arate the two sets of worshippers, a wall was 
erected which extended the whole of the east 
side of the tower. 

Two ‘‘ preachers of the Gospel,’’ Mr. Hib- 
bert and Mr. Shaw, took the services in the 
nave, while Mr. Canne officiated in the chan- 


| cel. The two who preached in the nave were 


a quarrelsome pair and spent most of their 
time in wrangling with each other and with 
their congregation. 

John Canne, in the chancel, was an im. 
ported Independent from Holland, who came 
to act as chaplain to Colonel Overton, the 
Governor of Hull. 

John Shaw, who had been appointed lec- 
turer under the Rev. William Styles, Vicar 
of Holy Trinity in 1642, describes John Canne 
in his ‘ Memoirs’ in very disparaging terms, 
winding up his remarks with: 

I may say with the poet :— 

Is John departed? Is Canne dead and gone? 

Farewell to both, to Canne and else to John. 

Yet being dead, take this advice from me; 

Let them not both in one grave buried be; 

But lay John here and lay Canne thereabout. 

For A they both shall meet, they would fall 

out, 

It may be recalled that similar lines are 
said to have been written about John Lil- 
burne during the Cromwellian regime. 

The congregations remained divided until 
the Restoration in 1660. (See ‘ The Story 
of Holy Trinity Parish Church, Hull,’ by 
the Rev. G. J. Jordan, 1920). 

H. Askew. 


SPELLING-BOOKS (clxix. 117, 250).—The 

authoress of ‘The Peep of Day’ and 
other children’s books, was Favell Lee Mor- 
timer, née Bevan (1802-78), who was born in 
London and married, 1841, a clergyman who 
died in 1850. Other readers may possibly be 
able to amplify this record. 

H. ASKEw. 


*“ DEINDUTUS ” (clxix. 331, 373).—Prob- 
ably a miswriting or misreading for 
re-inductus, used of an incumbent restored 
after the expulsion of an intruded schis- 
matic; note the date. 
8. 
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. "| ful aspects, for the use made in them of 
The Libr ary. pony a Latin "io dtlen exteaselinadily 





+ WRT R —— | happy. Moreover, derived as these phrases 
The Early Knglish Carols. Edited by Rich- | are from the familiar offices of the Church, 
ard Leighton Greene. (Oxford: the Clar- | examination of them throws a good deal of 
endon Press. £1 10s. net). | light on the mediaeval relation between 
puRst of all, What is a carol? Mr. | Latin and English. 1t argues a fairly gen- 
Greene’s careful account of this is a most | eral understanding of Church Latin. Par- 
useful part of his Introduction. ‘‘ Songs ticularly good here are the passages devoted 
with a religious impulse that are simple, | to the prose or sequence, and to the famous 
hilarious, popular and modern,” a defini- | Prose ‘Laetabundus’ attributed to St. Ber- 
tion, or rather description, which has been | nard—most definitely not a carol—whose well- 
highly approved, may apply fairly well to | known phrases enter into the composition of 
the ‘ Christmas carols ” of our own day, but | Several carols as well as of hymns. A 
dces not fit the old original carols. The round | fifteenth-century hymn, founded upon it and 
dance with which we have to begin must be | Tetaining a good deal of the Latin, hitherto 
a determining factor, and Mr. Greene’s argu- | Un ublished, is given here in full from a 
ment works out to making the true definition | MS. in the Bodleian Library. : 
of a carol depend not on hilarity or simpli- | _ Macaronic verse so skilfully, sometimes so 
city, but on its form. ‘here must be first, | delicately, composed is not popular in the 
a burden started by the chorus; then stanzas | sense of originating with the people, though 
sung solo by the leader while the ring of | truly popular in the sense of designed for 
dancers revolve about him; and between | them and acceptable to them. Who are to 
each stanza, the burden again—repeated by | be thought of as the authors of these carols? 
the chorus, who dance in place as they sing. | The bulk of them are anonymous; but one 
It is true that the carol, thus framed, in no James Ryman was a great, though not a 
long time became separated from the dance, , singularly inspired, carol-writer; John Aude- 
but its form: the burden, the stanzas, the | lay’s name is of not infrequent occurrence, 
burden repeated after each stanza: remained | and, if we turn to the amorous ditties of 
true to its origin. Its use and nature would | this sort and the latest days with which we 
asure its remaining, for the most part, re here concerned, we find Henry VIII 
simp!e and popular ; it was by no means neces- and Sir Thomas Wyatt among the _per- 
sarily hilarious,‘nor yet necessarily pious. The formers. For those containing Latin it is 
carols dating from before 1550—of which the 8afe to assume a clerical origin, and Mr. 
whole corpus is here before us—include carols Greene is probably right in seeing here part 
of the Passion and of saints, as well as Of that considered policy of the Church 
amorous, satirical and political pieces, carols Which took over what it could in the way of 
“of doomsday and mortality’? and a few | Pagan festive practices—song and dance and 
others also. Mr. Greene mentions some de- g@mes—and made, as best it might, something 
finitions of a carol to be met with in various Christian of them. The great body of sur- 
old writers, and a particularly interesting Viving carols belongs to the fifteenth century, 
example is the glossing of the word in the that is, to a time when their oo as 
Promptorium Parvulorum as palinodium. | 4 social amusement was dying down or dead, 
We mostly think of a palinode as a retrac- and when, perhaps for that reason, their 
tio, but here we have it in its primary devotional use appeared :the more promin- 
literal sense—a singing over and over—a re- ently. ' 
current refrain. After all, the close connection of the carol 
Much useful matter is here brought for- with Christmas has its justification. Of 
ward concerning the relation of the carol to | these 474 examples, the Nativity—with the 
other forms of song, and some correction of four immediately succeeding feasts, the 
popular mistakes supplied. Thus, the noél | Epiphany and Candlemas and the praise of 
which has been identified with the carol and | Our Lady, is the great preponderating theme. 
has often been supposed to be older, is re- | A few carols of Advent precede them, one of 
vealed as a comparatively late invention—the | Which is amusing. It is James Ryman’s, and 
two having fo rsa essential in common ex- | he is not often as lively and vigorous as here. 
apt, in the case of carols for Christmas, the | The burden is: 
subject-matter. | Farewele, Aduent; Cristemas is cum; 
The chapter on the Latin background of | Farewele fro vs both alle and sume. 
the carols opens up one of their most delight- | and the stanzas enumerate the hardships 
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inflicted by Advent—to take an example: | 
With muskills gaping afture the mone 
Thus hast vs fedde at nyght and none 
But ones a wyke and that to sone 
Farewele [fro vs both alle and sume]. 
This illustrates the most usual structure of 
the carol where of' four lines the three first 
thyme together and the fourth, having the | 
rhyme of the burden, serves to give as it were | 
the signal to the chorus. The following is | 
another illustration from a Nativity carol | 
with the burden: 


Nowel, nowel, nowel 
Nowel, nowel, nowel. 


Now man is brighter than the sonne; 
Now man in heyen an hye shal wone; 
Blessyd be God this game is begonne, 
And his moder emperesse of helle, 
Nowel. 


A burden, which in singing must have been 
very effective, is: 

What cher? Gud cher, gud cher, gud cher! | 

Be mery and glad this gud New Yere. 
to which the first stanza is: 

“Lyft vp your hartes and be glad 

In Crystes byrth,”’ the angell bad, 

“Say eche to oder, yf any be sade, 

‘What cher?’” 

Not exactly on this pattern (it is, like the 
example immediately preceding, a sixteenth- | 
century carol; some of the best are of this 
late century) is the well-known ‘ Joly Wat 
the shepherd,’ which has stanzas of four 
rhyming lines and then a cauda with the 
rhyme of the burden: 

Can I not syng but hoy 

Whan the joly shepherd made so mych joy. 

A fifteenth-century carol on Christ’s Nativ- 
ity, Life and Passion all together, has the 
burden: ‘‘ Hey, now, now, now!” and a dif- 
ferent type of stanza (written to a secular 
song perhaps the lament of an abandoned 
girl) which neglects the burden and rhyme, 
and goes thus—to take one stanza— 

Hymselfe ded preche 
And the fokke tech 
The commavndmentes tene; 
He went barfote 
That swete hert rote 
Example to al mene. 

Lullaby carols—with their “ lullay ’’ bur- 
dens—afford several instances of such differ- 
ent patterns; in one, said to be of Northern 
origin and now published for the first time, 
the twelve-line stanzas (where the last quat- 





| from some of the 


rain has the rhyme of the burden) are 


} su) 
| posed to be spoken by the Christ-child to Hs 
| Mother, and the burden by Mar 


to Him. 
And then there is one of the oldest of all 
the extant carols, preserved in the National 
Library of Scotland, a long lullaby dialogue 
heard between Mary and her Child, in which 
the Child bears the burden. 

About a score of carols are here published 
for the first time. One of these, a Passion 
carol, has in its burden the image of a cold 
wind to represent the evil from which Christ 
died to save mankind. Another is a carol of 
the trouble of Joseph; and another with the 
burden : 

Com home agayne, 
Com home agayne, 
Min owine swet hart, com home agayne 
Ye are gone astray 
Owt of youer way; 

Therefore com home agayne. 
belongs to a group of carols of Christ’s plead- 
ing with the soul of man. 

‘he secular carols are some of them very 
pleasant productions, of the sort, too, that 


| one guesses would be greatly enhanced by 


their tunes. The most 


i interesting, apart 
rettier amorous ones, are 


those about the Holly and the Ivy—with their 
echoes of old folk ideas and customs—and the 
Agincourt and Rose of Rouen carols, 

The strictly literary value of the carols is 


not perhaps very high. They are for the 
most part of later date than is generally 
supposed, and they have not the special 
charm belonging to folk-literature. Yet, as 
they had a place, so also they have a quality, 
of their own which has been so widely recog- 
nized and loved that it has no need of vindi- 
cation. Their most delightful literary fea- 
tures are undoubtedly the mingling of Latin 
with English and the burdens. 

Mr. Greene’s book is thoroughly well done 
and will long be the standard work on the 
English carcl. Equipped with bibliography 
and notes and discussing in the pleasantly 
written introduction several topics upon 
which we have not had space to dwell (the 
laude, for example), it opens up a view of 
mediaeval life in one of its most engaging, 
and certainly not its least instructive, 
aspects. 

Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 
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